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PORTRAIT OF MME. GAUGUIN, BY GAUGUIN 
PURCHASED FROM THE WINTERBOTHAM FUND 


A PORTRAIT BY GAUGUIN 


PORTRAIT of Madame Gauguin, 
A painted by her husband in 1890, 
has been purchased from the Win- 
terbotham fund. In 1885 the Gauguins 
separated after difficulties culminating in 
an unsuccessful attempt at residence in 
Copenhagen, where Madame Gauguin’s 
family lived. Wanderlust already claimed 
the artist, and during the next four years 
he roamed about, now in Brittany, now 
in Paris, joining Van Gogh at Arles, and 
even straying as far as the West Indies. By 
1889 he was again in Paris, where with his 
unconventional manners and dress (he was 
wearing the famous carved and painted 
wooden shoes) he became a conspicuous 
figure among the Symbolist poets and the 
painters who gathered at the cafés. For a 
time his friend Schuffenecker took him in; 
later he shared a studio with Daniel de 
Monfried. In June, 1891, he sailed on his 
first trip to Tahiti. 

Some time during the year 1890 Gauguin 
painted this portrait of his wife, perhaps 
from memory, since they had separated 
five years earlier. It is interesting to note 


that for the background he used a still life 
by Cézanne, ef whose works he owned a 
few cherished examples. Madame Gau- 
guin’s head and shoulders cut squarely into 
the bowl of fruit and the cloth in the 
Cézanne canvas, but the arrangement of 
the other pieces of fruit, the knife, and the 
glass is unmistakable, and the white fraime 
of the picture shows at the upper left and 
under Gauguin’s signature at the right. \s 
a portrait, the work is singularly dispassion- 
ate, the sitter being a part of a decorative 
scheme in which color plays the chief réle. 
She wears a tight-waisted blouse of bluish 
rose and a green skirt, and the mottled 
purple of the chair blends with the blues, 
purples, and greens of the Cézanne back- 
ground, with its sharper accents of bright 
red and green. 


SPANISH GOTHIC 
WOOD SCULPTURE 


MONG the many distinguished rar- 
A ities of the collection of Spanish 
art anonymously lent to the Art 
Institute is a late Gothic wood sculpture 
of a female saint, probably Catherine of 
Alexandria. The statue, 62% inches in 
height, retains its original polychromy al- 
most intact. The saint is richly dressed 
and holds a book open upon a rack in her 
left hand, while the posture of the right 
would suggest that it may have originally 
held one of the other attributes of St. 
Catherine, most probably a sword. The 
prevailing tonality is gold, but the ample 
tunic has an additional pattern of pink 
foliage, the tasseled girdle has touches of 
blue, and the mantle is of the latter color 
bordered with gold embroidery. A jeweled 
reliquary hangs from a ribbon about the 
neck. The flesh portions are naturalistically 
treated, while the hair is gilt. The effect 
of sumptuosity in costume would suggest 
the royal saint, patroness of learning and 
of the aristocracy. 

The Art Institute St. Catherine may be 
compared to the work of Gil de Siloé in a 
similar representation of the saint on the 
retablo of the monastery church of Mira- 
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flores near Burgos. In 
style and general pos- 
ture there is a close 
similarity, and the 
manner in which the 
latter elegantly holds 
a slender sword sug- 
gests the probability 
that our figure once did 
likewise. The more 
usual attributes of the 
broken wheel and pros- 
trate figure of the ty- 
rant Maximin are 
occasionally absent in 
representations of the 
saint. The gold band 
about her head may 
have originally formed 
the base of a royal 
crown of wood or metal. 
The stylistic connec- 
tion between our statue 
and the work of Gil de 
Siloé may be observed 
by studying the fig- 
ures on the above- 
mentioned retablo and 
on that of the Chapel 
of the Constable in the 
cathedral of Burgos.* 
Comparing the two St. 
Catherines, we find the 
same wavy treatment 
of the hair, the heavy 
folds of drapery, the 
long-fingered hands, 
and the elegance of pose. Our figure was 
probably also originally placed in a niche 
forming a part of one of those great 
retablos of polychromed and gilt wood 
which were erected throughout Spain from 
the fifteenth century on. These great dec- 
orated screens were covered with reliefs 
and single semi-detached figures, the type 
deriving from Flanders. 

Northern artists were at work in Spain 
during the later Middle Ages and strongly 
influenced native men like Gil de Siloé, 


*M. Dieulafoy: La Statuaire Polychrome en Espagne. 
Plates XIX and XXII. 


ST. CATHERINE, WOOD SCULPTURE 
SPANISH, C. 


whose figures are re- 
miniscent of Memling’s 
in their sumptuosity 
and grace. We know 
that Siloé was working 
in the cathedral of 
Burgos and at Mira- 
flores during the last 
decade of the fifteenth 
century, when he must 
have come into close 
contact with Simon of 
Cologne and his fol- 
lowers, who were in 
charge of the cathedral 
works. In spite of this 
proximity, the man- 
ner of Gil is in the 
highly individual late 
Gothic tradition of 
Spain; there is a florid 
exuberance and imag- 
inative verve which 
characterizes the style 
fostered by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Under 
their patronage Span- 
ish art reached one of 
its most individual and 
vigorous phases. Gil 
de Siloé was the lead- 
ing sculptor who car- 
ried out the munificent 
projects of the queen. 
The church at Mira- 
flores was erected to 
contain the tombs of 
her parents and brothers. Aided by Diego 
de la Cruz the work was brought to a close 
in 1499. The Art Institute St. Catherine 
probably falls within the same period, 
roughly about 1500. 

The art of the Catholic Kings is little 
known by those who have not visited Spain; 
few examples are found abroad, and it is 
therefore with special emphasis that we 
wish to draw attention to this fine example 
of the plastic art of a distinguished period. 
Gil de Siloé and his school deserve to be 
better known. 

H. S. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. MELCHERS 
JAMES DEERING BEQUEST 


AT THE GOODMAN THEATER 
Te third bill of the Kenneth Sawyer 


Goodman Theater, “An Heir at 

Large,” which opened Thursday, 
December 17, introduced to the theater a 
novel production. We have seen, in stage 
ballets, puppets or even Greek statues come 
to life, but it remained for the Goodman 
Theater to show us cartoons in motion. 
“An Heir at Large” is the story of the 
cartoon-novel, bearing that name, which 
was printed serially in the Chicago Tribune 
some time ago. The original was from the 
pen of John McCutcheon, and the acting 
version was made for the Goodman 
Theater by Mary Aldis. 

To some extent, Mr. Thomas Wood 
Stevens, who personally supervised the 
production of “An Heir at Large,” has 
tried to contribute to this effect by a cer- 
tain exaggeration in the readings of his 
actors. Such, also, was Mrs. Aldis’ purpose, 
when she wrote the script in a highly 
“stylized” manner, pointing up scenes and 


emphasizing situations whenever opportu- 
nity offered. But since the reaction to car- 
toons is a visual one, the stage representa- 
tion of animated cartoons had to depend, 
almost entirely, upon its appeal to the 
same sense. The sets built from the designs 
provided by Mr. McCutcheon are particu- 
larly successful, especially the one which 
shows the smoke-stacks and _ telephone- 
poles of the city of Adamant in relief against 
the skydome. 

The Goodman Theater is offering, as 
part of its regular schedule for January, a 
dramatic novelty in the form of “Gas,” a 
post-expressionist play by the German 
playwright, George Kaiser, staged under 
the direction of Mr. Marion Gering, former 
stage director of the Meyerhold theatre, 
Moscow, and acted by the Goodman 
repertory players, the production being 
sponsored, also, by a group of Chicagoans, 
known as the Chicago Producing Corpora- 
tion, of which Arthur Bissell is chairman. 

Aside from any literary interest involved, 
“Gas,” in its presentation here, will repre- 
sent, for Americans, an absolutely new de- 
parture in stagecraft. “Constructivism” 
is the term commonly applied to this new 
staging, of which Mr. Gering is an exponent. 
The theory behind it, Mr. Gering explains, 
is one of “neo-realism.” The aim is to get 
away from such realism, however finely per- 
fected, as that of the Moscow Art players, 
for example. The new theatric art-form is 
one concerned, primarily, with the creative 
interpretation of the new industrial 
“machine age.” 

The stage, for example, is to be built up 
in a series of dynamic planes, corresponding 
to the emotional planes which it is desired 
to erect in the audience. The sets have 
been designed by Louis Lozowick, noted 
Russian artist. Special “machine age” 
music will be provided by Hamilton For- 
rest. The actors will wear sculptural plas- 
tic masks, designed by Tennessee Mitchel! 
Anderson. There will also be a ballet. 
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THE JAMES DEERING BEQUEST 


HROUGH the bequest of the late 

James Deering, a group of distin- 

guished paintings has come to the 
Art Institute. The pictures are here as 
louns for the present; later they will become 
part of the permanent collections. The be- 
quest comprises four works by Tiepolo, 
illustrating Tasso’s romance of Rinaldo and 
Armida, Manet’s “Jesus Insulted by the 
Soldiers,” a “Mother and Child,” by Gari 
Melchers, and “ Ume Madeleine” by Walter 
MacEwen. 

I 

Giambattista Tiepolo, who succeeded for 
his day in steadying the guttering flame of 
Venetian tradition, was preéminently a 
decorator. The age in which he lived, as 
well as his own talents, determined this. 
There were the churches, the great palaces 
of Venice and her neighbors, as well as 
Wiirzberg and Madrid, and there was 
Tiepolo’s fluent brush and his ability to re- 
lease the human figure so that it floated on 
air. The command was flung by a gay, 
imperious society, and he, by virtue of 
temperament and study of his illustrious 
predecessors, especially Veronese, was able 
to execute it. 

Two centuries earlier Tintoretto had 
been moved by the then new “Gerusalemme 
Liberata” of Torquato Tasso to paint the 
“Baptism of Clorinda,” now in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Frank G. Logan and lent by 
him to the Art Institute.* Tasso’s fame 
had grown in the interim, and Italian liter- 
ature had taken its cue from him. Tiepolo, 
with his greater refinement and somewhat 
more attenuated taste, was a man to be 
stirred no less than Tintoretto by the more 
lyrical portions of the epic. Characteris- 
tically, he chose the idyllic love story of 
Armida and the young Crusader Rinaldo, 
rather than the tragic death of the bar- 
barian maiden Clorinda at the hand of her 
lover, Tancred. 

Lightness and a sense of the dramatic 
that never oversteps the bounds of decora- 
tive fitness attend Tiepolo’s treatment of 

“Cf. Art Institute Bulletin, Vol. XIX, May, 1925. 


the four paintings illustrating the tale. The 
mood in all is romantic, with a completely 
sophisticated consciousness on the part of 
the artist that the tragedy is merely literary. 
In the first canvas the sleeping Rinaldo is 
enchanted by the vision of Armida, borne 
to him in a cloud-wreathed chariot. The 
second panel shows Rinaldo and Armida 
conversing happily in ‘an Italian garden. 
The scene smiles; above them a Cupid 
flutters; as yet they are unaware of the 
presence of the two warriors, Ubaldo and 
Guelfo, who have come to fetch Rinaldo 
away to the Crusades. The third painting 
pictures the parting of the lovers. Standing 
between his companions, his shield in hand, 
Rinaldo turns for a last sight of the plead- 
ing figure of Armida. In the final canvas 
the sorceress has disappeared, and Rinaldo 
is intent upon the prophetic words of the 
hermit, who is recalling to him the exploits 
of his ancestors and predicting his own 
future deeds of glory. 

“There is no psychological intention in 
the poem which the artist has not taken 
into account,” says Camille Mauclair.* 
“These four pictures are perfect illustra- 
tions of Tasso, no less faithful than brilliant 
. . . . With perfect tact, he allows the poet 
to lead and is content to accompany him 
with the melody of his color.” 

The series was originally painted for the 
Venetian palace of the Counts Serbelloni of 
Milan. More recently the four paintings 
were in the Cartier collection, Genoa, 
whence they passed to the Paris dealer 
from whom Mr. Deering purchased them. 
Tiepolo made other versions of the same 
material, which are to be found at the Villa 
Valmarana, Vicenza; the Brera Gallery, 
Milan; the episcopal palace at Wiirzberg, 
and the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
In his large work on Tiepolo,** Pompeo 
Molmenti asserts that the Deering paint- 
ings, then in the Cartier collection, are the 
finest. Comparing the canvas illustrating 


*C. Mauclair, Journal des Arts, June, 1912. 
**P. Molmenti, Tiepolo; La vie et l'oeuvre du peintre. 
Paris, 1911. 
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Il. RINALDO AND ARMIDA IN THE GARDEN 


FOUR PAINTINGS BY G.-B. TIEPOLO 


6 
Ps I. RINALDO ENCHANTED BY ARMIDA 
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Ill. ARMIDA ABANDONED BY RINALDO 


IV. RINALDO AND THE HERMIT 


THE BEQUEST OF JAMES DEERING 
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UME MADELEINE. WALTER MAC EWEN 
JAMES DEERING BEQUEST 


the parting of Rinaldo and Armida with 
the fresco of the same subject at Villa 
Valmarana, he finds the latter coarser and 
generally inferior. ““To obtain an idea of the 
richness of Tiepolo’s imagination and the 
resources of his technique, one must also 
compare M. Cartier’s pictures with two 
canvases of less noble invention which are 
in the bishops’ palace at Wiirzberg and 
with a charming sketch in the Berlin 
museum.” 

Two paintings in the Ryerson collection 
—Madonna with Saints Dominic and 
Hyacinth” and “The Institution of the 
Rosary’’—are characteristic of Tiepolo as 
a religious painter. In the Tasso series he 
is frankly secular; yet the works are not too 
far apart. In everything he did Tiepolo 
was above all concerned with harmonies of 
color, skillful arrangement of space, viva- 
cious movement of his figures, fluidity of 
brushwork. These ends he attained ap- 
parently without strain, but he did not 
seem therefore to lose interest or delight in 
their achievement. 

II 

Painting for its own sake likewise ab- 

sorbed Edouard Manet. Because his way 


of seeing was different from theirs, most of 
his contemporaries failed to perceive that 
he was essentially a realist, interested in 
presenting what he saw before him in the 
way tohim most honest. Possessed of keenly 
independent vision but not “literary” 
nor particularly imaginative, Manet gave 
but little time to religious painting. Only 
two compositions of a sacred nature were 
completed by him, and both of these are 
now in America. The first, “The Desd 
Christ with Angels” is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the second is the “ Jesus 
Insulted by the Soldiers” of the Deering 
collection. A preliminary study for the 
head of the Jesus is listed by Duret as in 
the collection of the Marquis de Narbonne, 
Paris, and a sepia drawing of the subject is 
in a private collection in Frankfort. A 
third religious subject, “Christ and the 
Magdelene,” was projected but never 
executed. 

The notorious “ Déjeuner sur |’herbe” ap- 
peared at the Salon des Refusés of 1863 and 
unleashed the first fury of public and critics. 
In 1864 Manet was again admitted to the 
official Salon. While his two paintings of 
that year, “The Christ with Angels” and 
“An Episode in a Bull-Fight” certainly did 
not enhance his standing with the academi- 
cians, they were not sufficiently outré to call 
forth more violent terms of abuse. The 
next year, however, he entered the lists 
with the “Olympia” and the “Jesus In- 
sulted by the Soldiers.” The “Olympia” 
had been painted in 1863, the year of the 
rejected “Déjeuner” and was fully as 
shocking according to the code of the day, 
but in the meantime the action of the 
Emperor had forced greater leniency on 
the part of the jury of admission, and works 
which would have been refused two years 
earlier were admitted to the 1865 Salon. 
But the intervention of the court did not 
assure public approval or even tolerance. 
“Tf the canvas of the ‘Olympia’ was not 
torn and ruined, it was thanks to the pre- 
cautions taken by the administration,” says 
Antonin Proust. And Theodore Durct, 
likewise an eye-witness, reports: “‘] he 
two pictures at the Salon immediately «x- 
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cited the public. The storm of raillery and 
insults which the ‘Déjeuner sur l’herbe,’ 
had aroused was let loose anew, to grow 
without ceasing.” Of the two paintings, 
the “Olympia” was undoubtedly the greater 
offender, but the “Jesus Insulté” came in 
for its share of abuse. “It can deceive 
only the ignorant,” wrote the critic Felix 
Jahyer. “It is not enough to put black in 
certain places in order to procure an effect; 
there must be some satisfactory reason for 
such use of black. If M. Manet thinks he 
is revealing his superiority as an artist by 
his use of broad delineations, he is making 
a great mistake.” Two years later the 
“Jesus Insulted” was shown in Manet’s 
defiant individual exhibition near the Pont 
de Alma, where “Come and see sincere 
work” was the introduction to the catalogue. 

As a matter of fact, “Jesus Insulted by 
the Soldiers” belongs to a period and a 
group of works strongly influenced by 
tradition. Manet had the examples of the 
Bolognese and Spanish schools well in 
mind when he placed the figures of Christ 
and his tormentors in a strong studio light 


against the deep browns and blacks of the 
background. The boldly modeled head, 
with its fine nose and hollow eyes, has 
dignity and pathos; there is pathos, too, in 
the droop of the figure and in the bound 
hands. Yet one feels that no small share of 
Manet’s impulse—like Velasquez’ before 


him in the “ Dying Seneca”— was the call 
to paint a splendid model. The other 
elements in the painting smack frankly of 
the studio. The kneeling soldier offering 
the reed is a French peasant and so habited; 
he at the right wears the costume of a stage 
pirate. More important to Manet was the 
note of orange in the latter’s head-dress, 
the opportunity to paint hard masculine 
flesh against rough fur. The painting is 
luminous, but carries no idea of atmos- 
phere, neither in- nor out-of-doors. Simply, 
figures emerge in strong relief out of the 
black shadows of a nameless scene. No 
Frenchman before Manet had dared rely 
on this uncomprising use of contrasts, this 
virility of execution. 


“The Philosopher” of the Munger col- 


lection is likewise a work of 1865, but for 
all its vigor of modeling, it lacks the spiritual 
content and the fine freedom of the “Je- 
sus Insulted by the Soldiers.”” Of the other 
Manets in the Institute, perhaps the “ Music 
Lesson” in the loan collection is closest 
to the Deering painting in feeling, but the 
latter must stand alone, both by reason of 
its almost unique character as a religious 
subject and because of those decisive painter 
qualities which marked Manet even in 
his early thirties as a leader of his century. 


R. M. F. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


HE Department of Museum In- 

struction offers the following and 

other courses for the new year, 
between January 4 and March 31: 


The Development of Style in Europe from the 
Renaissance to the Present. Mondays at 11, 
January 4 to February 8. Mr. Hardinge 
Scholle. This course will trace the most 
characteristic forms of artistic expression 
with a special emphasis on ornament. 

Art Treasures of Great Cities. Mondays at 11, 
beginning February 22. Mr. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. A survey of the painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture of some great Euro- 
pean cities. 

Oriental Art. Tuesdays at 11:30, beginning 
January 5. Mr. Charles Fabens Kelley. 
A series of six lectures given under the joint 
auspices of the Orientals and the Depart- 
ment of Museum Instruction. 

Sculpture in the Art Institute. Tuesdays at 
2:30, beginning February 16. Mrs. Henry P. 
Eames. This course emphasizes the esthetic 
qualities in sculpture and touches upon the 
mythological and legendary characters por- 
trayed. 

Art Centers of Europe. Tuesdays at 11:30, 
beginning January 6. Mrs. Eames. The 
discussion of important European works of 
art makes this course an excellent back- 
ground for foreign travel. 

Art Appreciation in the Art Institute Collec- 
tions. Wednesdays at 4, beginning January 
6. Mrs Eames. In this course, both the 
current and the permanent collections are 
studied. 

Comparisons of Visual Art and Music. 
Thursdays at 11, beginning January 7. Miss 
Claudia Upton. A short course of twelve 
illustrated talks for those interested in in- 
creasing their pleasure in and appreciation 
of either visual art or music. 
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Modern Painters and Their Viewpoints. 
Thursdays at 2:30, beginning January 7. 
Mrs. Eames. A consideration of various 
movements in art from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present. 

Sketch Class for Non-Professionals. Fridays 
at 11. January 8 to February 19, Mr. Karl 
A. Buehr. February 26 to May 14, Mr. 
Watson. Mr. Watson believes that every 
one can learn to draw. This class is organ- 
ized for those who have never drawn, who 
doubt whether they ever could draw but 
would like to try. 

Gallery Tours of Current Exhibitions. Fridays 
at 12:30. January 8 to February 19, Mrs. 
Eames. February 26 to May 14, Mr. Wat- 
son. Providing opportunity for keeping in 
touch with the latest developments of art. 

Children’s Hour. Saturdays at 10, beginning 
January 9. Miss Upton. Informal talks on 
the collections from a child’s point of view. 

Appreciation of Painting. Saturdays at 2, 
beginning January 9. Miss Upton. This 
course purposes to stimulate discriminative 
judgment of paintings. It is illustrated by 
Art Institute collections and slides. First 
and third Saturdays of each month. 


NOTES 


January Lecrures—The Monday after- 
noon series of lectures for members begins 
on January 4 with a talk by Charles Fabens 
Kelley of the museum staff, on “How to 
Select Your Pictures.” The following Mon- 
day Miss Marion E. Clark of the Home 
Economics Department of the University 
of Chicago will speak on “The Comparison 
of the French and American Home.” On 


Mrs. Adrian S. Ailes 
McClelland Barclay 

Mrs. Byron Barwig 

Miss Virginia Billow 

Mrs. David Bluford 

Mrs. George A. Boedecker 
Mrs. R. Bohunek 


Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs Lewis E. Gary 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR OCTOBER 


Mrs. Peter Dom 
Mrs. Helen Dugdale Dr. Henry J. Hillebrand 
George G. Dunlap Harry C. Holloway 
Mrs. F. L. Duplessis 
Morton Eddy 

Mrs. Edward T. Evans 
Mrs. Edward Metcalf Fisher Mrs. Alex G. Hug 


January 18 and 25 Hardinge Scholle of the 
Department of Decorative Arts will lecture 
on “ The New Note in Interior Decoration” 
as exemplified in the Paris exposition. 

The Tuesday series begins with a lecture 
by Miss Helen Gunsaulus on “ History and 
Folklore in Japanese Art.” Miss Gunsaul- 
us, for five years on the staff of the Field 
Museum, comes to the Art Institute on 
January 1 as Keeper of Japanese Prints in 
the Department of Oriental Art. “The 
Evolution of Angels” is the subject chosen 
by Henry Turner Bailey of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art for his lecture on January 
12. Alfonso Iannelli, whose one-man ex- 
hibition in the East Wing is arousing in- 
terest, will speak on “The Prophecy of 
American Art” on January 19. On Janu- 
ary 26 the Little Symphony Ensemble 
will give a concert. 


Tue ReEsTAuRANT, located on the ground 
floor, is open daily from 11 to 5, Sundays 
from 12 to 7:30, from October 1 to May 30. 
It is available to all members, students, and 
visitors in the building, and special teas, 
luncheons, and dinners may be arranged 
for. 


Cuances or Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change in address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 
Department. 


Eugene Hildebrand, Jr. 


Mrs. Alfred S. Hope 
Mrs. N. Landon Hoyt 
Miss Katherine D. Huber 


Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson 


Mrs. Daniel A. Campbell Mrs. Raymond Gates Dr. Walter A. Jaquith 
Mrs. Raymond B. Carter Mrs. Joseph M. Goodrich Mrs. E.-Mansfield-Jones 
Horace B. Chrissinger Mrs. Frank A. Gould Dr. Charles E. Kahlke 
Mrs. A. Ciske Mrs. Jacob Greenwald Herman Katz 

Mrs. Thomas H. Cowles Rev. C. I. Gronkowski Mrs. Henry A. Keith 

L. W. Crow Mrs. Pincus A. Gross George R. Kendall 

Mrs. Gilbert E. Curme Mrs. Sophia Hackell Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy 


Hugo Dalmar 


Mrs. Henry R. Hamilton 


Mrs. Oscar C. Kirn 


Dr. Nathan Smith Davis, IIT Miss Marjorie Hardy Mrs. John H. Sy 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Herlihy Mrs. E. H. Libb 
Mrs. Edward D. "Lilienfeld 


Mrs. Irene Dixon 


Otto Charles Doering, Jr. 


Mrs. J. H. Heuser 
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Mrs. A. J. Lindsley Mrs. Walter S. Ross Mrs. H. Foster Straw, Jr. 
Prof. George Linnaeus Marsh Mrs. Henry Ruckelshausen Mrs. Jasper N. Tankersley 
Mrs. Marshall S. Marsh Ignatius W. Sahula Mrs. G. G. Thorp 
Clarence G. Mead Mrs. Charles F. Sawyer Dr. G. Thomsen von Colditz 
Miss F. G. Merritt Mrs. Harry H. Schroyer Mrs. Ernst W. Wahl 
Mrs. Jacob Netter Dr. M. J. Seifert Howard H. Wanzer 
William A. Nitze Mrs. A. H. Sherratt Mrs. Melvena Wilson 
Mis. H. S. Norton Mrs. J. J. Siddall Mrs. George A. Wishart 
Mrs. Alfred Olson Harry Simmons Dr. Francis F. Wisniewski 
Dr Benjamin H. Orndoff Henry T. Smith Selwyn C. Woodard 
Theodore L. Osborn Arthur C. Steigely Mrs. Max W. Zabel 
Mrs. George R. Roberts 

GOVERNING LIFE MEMBER 

Mrs. C. H. Worcester 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


PaiNTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
Veil of St. Veronica, by El Greco. Lent by the Estate of James Deering. 
lhe Circus, by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Purchased for the Joseph Winterbotham Collection. 
Portrait of Madame Gauguin, by Gauguin. 
Myself, by Leopold Seyffert. Presented by Percy B. 
Eckhart. 
Unfettered, bronze by Albin Polasek. Gift of the 
Friends of American Art. 
Evening Hour, by John C. Johansen. Giji of the 
Friends of American Art. 
he Actress Consuelo, by Ignacio Zuloaga. Purchased 
for the Wirt D. Walker Collection. 


Print DEPARTMENT 

2 drawings by Renoir and Degas. Lent by T. Wegg. 

Etching by Bresdin; catalogue with etching by 2 
MacLaughlan, 2 cases for Whistler plates. Gift 
FEMME A SA TOILETTE. POUPELET. 

12 demonstration screens of printing processes. Lent a 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 

18 books of the eighteenth century. Lent by Mrs. Charles Netcher. 

“Night Thoughts,” illustrated by Blake, 3 other books. Lent by Chalkley J. Hambleton. 

21 drawings by Beardsley, Delacroix, C. Lovat Fraser, Matisse, Mestrovic, Nicholson, Lees, Gill, 
Pryde (2), John Nash (2), Paul Nash, Gordon Craig, Charles L. Ricketts, William Rothenstein, 
Maurice Sterne, Utrillo, Valadon, Forain, Toulouse-Lautrec. Gift of Robert Allerton. 

Drawing by Odilon Redon. Gift of the Arts Club. 

Etching by Brockhurst. Gift of Charles H. Worcester. 

4 aquatints, drawing by Muirhead Bone. Gift of Mrs. Charles Netcher. 

Print from cancelled plate by Besnard. Gift of Otio J. Schneider. 

2 etchings by Charles Platt. Gift of Mrs. C. Morse Ely. 

Lithograph by Huard, drawing. Gift of ts. Charles L. Hutchinson. 

Bookplate by Sidney L. Smith. Gift of Newberry Library. 

2 water colors by Caleb Winholtz. Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan prize ai Fifth Iniernational Water 
Color Exhibition. 

102 posters: The Mrs. Victor F. Lawson Collection of Posters. Gift of Iver N. Lawson. 

34 posters. Gift of the London Underground Railway. 

Etching by Jules De Bruycker. Gift of Martin C. Schwab. 

( ‘olored engraving by Bartolozzi. Gift of Chalkley J. Hambleton. 

“Views of Bath” and “Scenes in England and Wales.” Gift of Robert P. Lamont. 
“Book of Job” illustrated by William Blake. Gift of Walter S. Brewster. 
oe by A. Lepére. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ervin L. Roy. 
2 subjects by Wenceslas Hollar. Purchased from the Joseph B. Fair Fund. 
8 8 etchings by Brockhurst. Purchased from the Albert Wolf Memorial Fund. 
2 wood block prints by Hall Thorpe. Gift of Thomas. E. Donnelley. 


Decorative Arts 
Glazed earthenware statuette by Alfonso Iannelli. Lent by the artist. 
Pewter piece. Lent by Mrs. William O. Goodman. 
4 chintz curtains. Lent by Robert Allerton. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


December 5—Exhibiton of Moroccan Objects from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel A. Marx. Gallery H 10. 

December 5—Early Japanese Prints by Torii Kiyomasu and Torii Kiyonobu II from the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 17 and 18. 

December 15—January 15—(1) Petrucci Collection of Chinese and Japanese Paintings. 
Gallery M 3. (2) Eighteenth Century Drawings, lent by Wildenstein and Company, 
(3) Exhibition of Printing and Related Arts, (4) Lithographs by George Bellows. 
Print Rooms. 

December 22—January 26—Paintings by (1) Randall Davey, (2) DeWitt and Douglss 
Parshall, (3) William S. Horton, (4) Roy Brown, (5) G. A. Fjastad, (6) Romaine 
Brooks, (7) Sculpture by Alfonso Iannelli, (8) Sculpture by Gaston Lachaise, under 
the auspices of the Arts Club. Galleries 251-261. 

January 8-March 1—Emma B. Hodge Collection of Valentines. Children’s Room. 

February 4-March 14—(1) Thirtieth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. (2) Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the management of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March 19-April 25—(1) Sculpture by Bourdelle. (2) International Decorative Arts Ex- 
hibition. 

April 30-May 30—(1) Sixth International Water Color Exhibition. (2) Sculpture by 

aillol. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON Hatt, Monpays AND 
SATURDAYS AT 2:30 P.M., TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS AT 4:00 P.M. 


JANUARY 
4 Lecture: ‘How to Select Your Pictures.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 
5 Lecture: “History and Folklore in Japanese Art.” Helen Gunsaulus. 
11 Lecture: “Comparison of the French and the American Home.” Marion E. Clark. 
12 Lecture: “The Evolution of Angels.”” Henry Turner Bailey. 
18 Lecture: “The New Note in Interior Decoration—The Paris Exposition,” I. 
Hardinge Scholle. 
19 Lecture: “The Prophecy of American Art.” Alfonso Iannelli. 
25 Lecture: “The New Note in Interior Decoration—The Paris Exposition,” II. 
Hardinge Scholle. 
26 Concert: By the Little Symphony Ensemble. 
FEBRUARY 
2 Lecture: “Decoration of the Home.” Leon Dabo. 
9 Lecture: “The Art of India.” A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
16 Lecture: “Art and Civilization.” Prof. I. B. Stoughton Holborn. 
23 Lecture: “The Craftsman and the Machine.” Frank Gardner Hale. 
Marcu 
2 Lecture: “China, Its Life, Customs and Art.” Lucille Douglass. 
9 Lecture: “The Trend of Modern Art.” Sadakichi Hartmann. 
16 Lecture: To be announced. 
23 Concert: Chamber Music. By the Beethoven Trio. 
30 Lecture: “Peasant and Decorative Art in Czechoslovakia.” Dr. Boris V. Morkovin. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


Concerts in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 p.m. George Dasch, 
Conductor. Admission 25 cents. Free lectures on sculpture, by Lorado Taft, 5:30 ?.™. 
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